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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY FOR 1901 

January 28, 1901 

A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 12 
West 31st street in connection with the New York Academy of Sciences. 
The program was as follows : A. Hrdlicka, Racial Characteristics 
of the Base of the Cranium. Livingston Farrand, The Alsea 
Indians of Oregon. 1 

Dr Hrdlicka's paper dealt with the middle lacerated foramen, the 
petrous portions of the temporal bones, and the styloid. The author 
demonstrated the different stages of development of these parts in pri- 
mates and at different stages of life in the whites, and the differences 
of those parts, fully developed, in negroes, Indians, and whites. In 
adult whites the average middle lacerated foramen is large, the petrous 
portions appear considerably sunken (bulging of surrounding parts), the 
styloid is well developed. In the Indian the foramen is of moderate 
size, in the negro small, in apes absent ; the petrous portions are less 
sunken in the Indian than in the white, on, or almost on, the level with 
the surrounding parts in the negro, bulging more or less beyond these 
in the primates ; the styloid is in the majority of cases small in the 
negro and small to rudimentary in most of the Indians. Where the 
styloid is rudimentary, the vaginal process often plays a compensatory 
part. In whites all the mentioned stages of the parts described may be 
observed at different periods of life. Brain development accounts for 
the differences in the size of the middle lacerated foramen and the 
relative position of the petrous portions. 

Dr Farrand reported observations made during the summer of 1900 
on the language, customs, and traditions of the Alsea, a little-known 
and rapidly disappearing tribe of Oregon. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Livingston Farrand, Recording Secretary. 

March 25, 1901 

A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 12 
West 31st street in connection with the New York Academy of 
Sciences. 



1 Papers thus marked have been published in the American Anthropologist. 
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Prof. F. H. Giddings read a paper on the Use of the Term 
" Race " in Anthropology and Sociology. The term " race," as 
used by many different groups of investigators, — anthropologists, ethnol- 
ogists, philologists, and historians, — long since ceased to have a definite 
meaning. Efforts to establish a technical and conventional use of the 
word have thus far been unsuccessful. As one more attempt I suggest 
a combination of the word " race " with various descriptive adjectives 
denoting successive degrees of kinship. The narrowest degree of kin- 
ship is Consanguinity, or the relationship (physiological, psychological, 
and sociological) of father and mother and children, brothers and 
sisters, grandparents and grandchildren, uncles, aunts, and cousins. 
Let us designate this degree of kinship by K t . The next degree of 
kinship, or K 2 , is Propinquity. The primary meaning of this word is 
" nearness in place," and a secondary meaning is " nearness in blood." 
The word is thus perfectly descriptive of a state of facts which we find 
when a number of families live in the same neighborhood and, through 
intermarriage and association, become related (but less closely than the 
consanguini of K,) in blood, in type of mind, and in institutions. K 3 
is Nationality, that wide degree of kinship (physical, mental, and social) 
which includes those who speak the same language and for many gene- 
rations have dwelt together under the same political organization. K 4 
is Potential Nationality, or the degree of relationship (physical, mental, 
and social) of a heterogeneous people composed of many nationalities 
undergoing assimilation, or blending, into a new nationality, as in the 
United States. Potential Nationality includes the familiar census 
divisions, " native born of native parents," " native born of foreign 
parents," and " foreign born." K 6 is Ethnic Race, a group of closely 
related nationalities, speaking closely related languages, and having 
well-marked psychological characteristics in common. Examples are: 
the Celtic ethnic race, including the Welsh, the Irish, the Highland 
Scotch, some of the Cornish, and the Bretons ; the Teutonic ethnic 
race, including Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, and Dutch ; and 
the Latin ethnic race, including Italians, Spaniards, and Greeks. K 6 
is Glottic race. This is that very broad relationship, to a slight extent 
physical, to a somewhat greater extent mental and social, of those re- 
lated ethnic races that speak languages derived from a common ancient 
tongue. Examples are: the Aryan Glottic race, including the Celtic, 
Teutonic, Latin, and other ethnic races ; the Semitic Glottic race, and 
the Hamitic Glottic race. K, is Chromatic race, that extremely wide 
and vague relationship which includes related Glottic races marked by 
the same color. Examples are: the White Chromatic race, which in- 
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eludes the Aryan, Semitic, and Hamitic Glottic races ; the Yellow 
Chromatic race, which includes the various Glottic races known as 
Mongolian or Turanian ; the Brown, the Red, and the Black Chromatic 
races. K 8 is Cephalic race, or that widest relationship, which includes 
Chromatic races of like cephalic index. The distinction about which I 
feel most doubt is this between Chromatic and Cephalic race. Re- 
membering that, according to this scheme, variability and multiplicity 
of specific characteristics produced by differentiation should increase 
as we proceed backward from K 8 to K,, I think that probably ce- 
phalic index is rightly placed as K 8 and color as K 7 , because, in the or- 
ganic world in general, coloring seems to be a less stable characteristic 
than anatomical structure. The compound terms which I have here 
introduced are admittedly clumsy, but they have the advantage of 
conveying precise meanings. If a writer speaks of " race " without a 
qualifying word, his reader must guess at his meaning. If he says 
"Cephalic race," "Chromatic race," "Glottic race," the meaning can- 
not be mistaken. 

In reply to a question, Professor Giddings said that the clan is de- 
veloped between Kj and K 2 and the tribe between K g and K 3 . 

Mr Stansbury Hagar followed with a paper on The Wards of 
Cuzco. Encircling the outskirts of the Inca capital of Cuzco are 
twelve wards, the origin of which tradition assigns to times anterior to 
the foundation of the Inca empire. The evidence seems to show that 
these wards were the terrestrial representatives of the signs of the Peru- 
vian zodiac. This evidence is founded, first, on the general nature of 
Peruvian symbolism, especially the system of the mamas under which 
every material object on earth is supposed to be merely the expression 
to the senses of the inner and real archetype of that object which ex- 
ists in the sky. As the power of the sun over all earthly life was noted 
by the Pemvians, they attributed to its mama by analogy, the same 
power over its celestial associates. Having divided the stars into con- 
stellations founded upon some real or apparent resemblance to some 
earthly object, they believed that the approach of the sun to each 
constellation strengthened the influence of the mama which governed 
that particular group. It followed that in order to increase the influ- 
ence of that mama on earth to the greatest possible extent it was neces- 
sary to imitate its characteristics as accurately as possible. In this 
manner arose the ritual of the twelve monthly festivals. The corre- 
spondence between the ideas associated with these festivals and the 
Cuzco wards forms another important division of the evidence which 
tends to show their identity with the zodiacal signs. Then there is the 
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stellar chart drawn by Salcamayhua, a native Aymara, about the year 
1615. The writer has already presented a summary of the evidence 
which identifies the stellar groups on this chart with the Peruvian 
zodiacal signs before the Congres des Americanistes, Paris, 1900. The 
names assigned to the signs on this chart are found in all cases to 
correspond closely with the names of the wards. The fourth type of 
evidence bearing on the nature of the wards is found in the identity of 
several of their names with known constellations of the zodiac, and 
there is other internal evidence to the same effect. Four quite inde- 
pendent lines of research lead, therefore, to the same conclusion. The 
importance of this identification of the wards with the zodiacal signs 
lies partly in the indication it gives of the attainment by the Peruvians 
of an astronomical knowledge of high grade in ancient times, partly in 
its bearing on the question of the transmittal of ideas from continent 
to continent as against the idea of independent origins. The concepts 
associated with this symbolic astronomy of Peru pervade the customs, 
institutions, and laws of the country. They form the groundwork of 
the whole Peruvian polity and philosophy. It is therefore impossible 
that these ideas could have been introduced from Europe or elsewhere 
in modern times. Nevertheless, the correspondence between these and 
similar concepts found amongst other races in ancient times, is some- 
times sufficiently striking to arrest attention and invite study. In no 
other country known to us, excepting possibly ancient China, has astro- 
nomical symbolism played such an important part in the development 
of the people. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Livingston Farrand, Recording Secretary. 

April 30, 1901 

A public meeting of the Society was held at 12 West 31st street, 
with Gen. James Grant Wilson in the chair. The speaker of the 
evening was Rev. Dr John P. Peters, who gave an illustrated account 
of early Babylonian civilization, based on excavations at Nippur carried 
on by the speaker under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. 
After a vote of thanks to Dr Peters the meeting adjourned. 

Livingston Farrand, Recording Secretary. 

October 28, 1901 

A meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held at 108 West 
55th street, in connection with the New York Academy of Sciences. 
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Prof. J. McK. Cattell made a brief report regarding psychology at 
the Denver meeting of the A. A. A. S. ; Prof. G. G. MacCurdy, of Yale 
University, reported on anthropology at that meeting, and in addition 
described the explorations that are being carried on in the Mesa Verde 
region of southwestern Colorado by the Colorado Cliff Dwellings 
Association. 

Prof. Franz Boas described the facilities for anthropological study 
in Berlin, as observed by him during a recent visit. Within the last 
twenty or thirty years the anthropological equipment of Berlin has 
progressed enormously. The museum now contains better East Indian 
collections than can be found in England; and it is strong in nearly 
all departments, notably so in American and especially South and 
Central American, anthropology. Fifty scientific workers are engaged 
on these collections, and sixteen of these are at work on American 
subjects. Besides the museum, there are several other institutions in 
Berlin, such as the Anatomical Institute of Waldeyer and the Pathologi- 
cal Institute of Virchow, in which anthropological work is done. The 
leader of German anthropology is Virchow. He disbelieves in the 
study of the variation of the whole body, and insists that only the study 
of the variation in the individual cells of the body can lead to fruitful 
results. 

Reports of summer field-work were presented by H. H. St. Clair, on 
his work in Wyoming and Oregon, and by William Jones, on his work 
in Iowa and Oklahoma. The work of Mr Jones was carried on among 
the Sauks and Foxes, a people of Algonquian stock. One band of 
this people is located in central Iowa, and another in Oklahoma. 
Both bands practise similar customs, live in much the same way, wear 
the same kind of dress, show similar physical types, and, with the ex- 
ception of certain differences in idiom, and with the exception that the 
Iowa band have a slower, more deliberate pronunciation, they speak 
the same tongue. The Iowa band is the more conservative, and among 
them the law of the clans still holds. The education of the children 
is accomplished not by instruction but by imitation. The older boys 
imitate the men, and the younger boys imitate the older ones; and, 
similarly the girls the women. The life of the children is but a smaller 
edition of the life of the older people. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Livingston Farrand, Recording Secretary. 

November 20, 1901 

A regular meeting of the Society was held at the American Museum 
of Natural History, with Gen. James Grant Wilson in the chair. 
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Mr William Jones exhibited an ethnological collection from the 
Sauk and Fox Indians made during the preceding summer, and spoke 
of the cultural relations of that tribe. 

Prof. Franz Boas read a paper on the Horizontal Plane of the 
Skull. In comparing different skulls of a series it is necessary to 
decide upon a plane according to which all the skulls must be adjusted. 
The two planes which are most extensively used for this purpose are 
the French plane, passing through the lower surface of the condyles and 
the alveolar point; and the German plane, which is defined by the lower 
rim of the orbits and the upper rim of the outer ear. Both these planes 
are entirely arbitrary. A few points on the skull are selected, and are 
placed in a homologous position. It is evident that it would be better 
to place the skulls in such a way that as many anatomical points as 
possible would coincide as nearly as possible. The mathematical treat- 
ment of this problem shows that in order to accomplish this result the 
skulls must be so placed that their geometrical centers of gravity coin- 
cide. Furthermore, if an average type of the skull is constructed from 
all the average measurements and angles, it is possible to find the cor- 
rect adjustment of every single skull in relation to this average skull. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Livingston Farrand, Recording Secretary. 

December 11, 1901 

A public meeting of the Society was held at 12 West 31st street, 
with Gen. James Grant Wilson in the chair. Dr George T. Stevens, 
Dr James Haughton Woods, and Mrs Harriet Phillips Eaton were 
elected members of the Society. 

Prof. Alfred C. Haddon, of Cambridge University, England, gave 
an illustrated address on the Ethnography of British New Guinea, 
based largely on the results of his recent expedition to Torres straits. 

After a vote of thanks to Professor Haddon the meeting adjourned. 
Livingston Farrand, Recording Secretary. 
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